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BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

The American Indian: an Introduction to the Anthropology of the 
New World. By Clark Wissler, Curator of Anthropology in 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
(New York: Douglas C. McMurtrie. 1917. Pp. xiii, 435. 
$3-00.) 

There has existed, for some time, a peculiar division of labor between 
English anthropologists and their American colleagues. Whereas the 
former seem to have monopolized the field of speculation and theory, 
the latter have to their credit a set of model monographic investigations 
of individual tribes as well as some valuable contributions to methodol- 
ogy. Of late, however, developments on both shores of the Atlantic 
tend to put an end to this not wholly satisfactory division in method 
of work. English students are turning their attention to first-hand 
studies of uncivilized communities, and have already achieved some 
notable results in that direction; while in America, the interest in the 
wider and deeper problems of ethnology, until recently submerged in the 
flood of concrete and detailed studies, has come to the surface again, 
and with it a crop of experiments in ethnological analysis and synthesis. 
Among the latter Dr. Wissler's The American Indian easily ranks 
highest. It is, moreover, the first attempt on the part of a special stu- 
dent to represent in a succinct synthesis the results of ethnographic 
work in an entire continent, for Dr. Wissler has not been deferred by 
the relative paucity of South American data from including that dis- 
trict in his survey. 

The first thirteen chapters of the book (pp. 7-203) comprise a sys- 
tematic review of the different aspects of aboriginal culture from the 
point of view of their distribution in the New World. The author thus 
examines the food areas, the domestication of animals, methods of 
transportation, the textile arts, the ceramic arts, decorative designs, 
architecture, work in stone and metals, special inventions, the fine arts, 
social groupings, social regulations, ritual observances, and mythology. 
It will be readily recognized of what value this study in distribution of 
cultural traits will prove to the layman as well as to the specialist. 
Special attention must also be drawn to the distributional maps, particu- 
larly those on agriculture (p. 24), basketry (p. 53), weaving (p. 57), 
types of costume (p. 62), pottery (p. 68), and clans and gentes (p. 156). 

The next six chapters (pp. 204-341) are different in character. First 
the fifteen culture areas (ten for North America and five for the 
Southern continent) are briefly characterized. This is followed by a 
similar classification based on archaeological material, yielding eighteen 
and six areas, for North and South America respectively. One chapter 
each is given to chronology of cultures, linguistic classification, and 
somatic classification. Chapter XIX. is of great theoretical interest. 
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Here the author attempts a "correlation of classifications". While the 
comparison of the classifications based on historic and archaeological 
data is open to objections, which cannot be entered into in this review, 
the results are certainly interesting (see map on p. 330). The author 
also arrives at the conclusion that the negative stand often taken toward 
the relations of culture, linguistics, and somatology, is not wholly justifi- 
able, in so far as certain significant correlations may be observed between 
classifications based on the three sets of data. The last two chapters 
contain suggestive remarks on the association of culture traits, the 
historical conception of culture, and New World origins. 

Dr. Wissler's book does not make easy reading ; but as a work of 
reference, as an authorative summary of New World civilization, and, 
finally, as a first attempt at ethnological synthesis on a large scale, it 
must be pronounced a notable contribution to the literature of ethnology. 
It is to be hoped that the sociologist and the historian will claim from 
the anthropologist their share in its use. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER. 

A Social History of the American Family, from Colonial Times to 
the. Present, By Arthur W. Calhoun, Ph.D. Volumes I. 
and II. (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1917, 1918. 
Pp. 348, 390. $5.00 each.) 

We have here two or three volumes, which, the author says (preface), 
form " an attempt to develop an understanding of the forces that have 
been operative in the evolution of family institutions in the United 
States ". There are twenty chapters in volume I. : two devoted to old- 
world origins, the next five to New England, four to the middle, and 
eight to the southern colonies, and a final chapter on the French colonies 
in the West. The main topics taken up in each group are Courtship 
and. Marriage, Position of Women, Family Life, Status of Children, and 
various pathological aspects of sex and marriage. The author defends 
what he fears some may consider " undue attention " to " pathological 
abnormalities ", on the ground that " American history with which most 
readers are familiar has been written by litterateurs or historians with 
little perspective save that which inheres in loyalty to the established 
order, in the attenuated atmosphere of the middle class, or in the desire 
to glorify the past ". Volume II., in fourteen chapters, covering the 
period through the Civil War, continues the narrative and treats much 
the same topics, but includes chapters on the West, the New Industrial 
Order, the South under the slavery regime, and the Civil War. 

An important, indeed one of the principal, portions of this subject 
had previously been treated by Professor George E. Howard in his 
History of Matrimonial Institutions, chiefly in England and the United 
States, emphasizing the legislative aspects of marriage and divorce, 
but also devoting much space to other topics. His treatment is more 



